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A NEW 



ESSAY 



Concernijig the 



Beft METHOD 

Of Pruning 

FRUIT-TREES, 

Whether 

f.They are Trained againft "Walls, or 
inEfpaliers, or in Dwarfs, i^c. 

S every Tree was natural- 
ly dciigncd to remain al- 
ways in the fame Station 
where its Seed was firfi: 
buried, and where it firft began its 
B Vcge- 
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VegetatkHS, fo in Nature there la 
no Dcfign of Pruning: Butfinceby 
Art Trees of any Kind may be re- 
moved from one Place to another, 
and mull neceflarily lofe fome of 
their Roots by fuch Removal, fo 
confequently Pruning becomes nef- 
cefTary, that we may keep a juft 
Ballance between the Roots and the 
Blanches; for when a Tree lofo 
any of its Roots, fome of the 
Branches, if not all of them, muft 
on Courfe be influenced by the Loli 
of fuch Roots ; that is, the Stock 
upon which fuch Branches grow, 
will not be able to receive Nourifh- 
ment enough to fupport all the 
Branches as it did before it loft 
fome of its Roots ; and therefore 
when we find fuch a I'ree has be- 
gan to make new Roots, it is then 
necefTary to take as many Branches 
but of the Head, as may be ne- 
ccflary to counterballance the lofl: 

Roots, 
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Root?5 that the Young-ones, which 
are no\xr beginning to flimt, may 
draw ill Supply enough to nourilli 
the Buds which are tu ihoot in the 
l^ead ; for the Roots of every Plant 
mutt ftioot before the Buds or 
Branches, in order to get Nourifh- 
ment beforehand, to feed the Head 
of the Plant. 

In Timber- Trees we Ihould al- 
ways prune off the weakeft Branch- 
es; but in Fruit- Trees, the contrary 
is praftifal. However, where Pru- 
. ning can be avoided, the Tree will 
fare much better without it ; and 
efpeciaily fince the Ufe of the 
Knife is fo little underftood, I ef- 
teem it the moft dangerous Inftru 
ment that can come into a Garden ; 
for I am perfuaded that three 
Fourths of the Wall-Fruit in Eng- 
land is loft every Year by the Knife 
onlyi fo few have we among thofe 



B 



who 
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who profefs Gardening, that know 
any Thing of the Matter. 

But, however, the Knife may be 
well underftood by a few, yet 
there are common Inftances to 
prove. That a Tree will profper 
better, and bear more Fruit with- 
out Pruning than with it. Witnefs 
all Standard- Trees in Orchards that 
have been planted very young with- 
out grafting, fuch as we may fre- 
quently meet with in Devonpnre, 
And alfo the Peach'Trees which are 
raifed from the Nut or Stone in 
America^ or in Italy, and the South 
France: Thefe Trees bear plenti- 
fully, and are not apt to canker^ as 
thole are which are fubjefl to the 
Knife. Likewife it is obfervable. 
That Standards, either of Pears or 
Cherries, or Plums, ^c. which 
have been grafted or budded, and 
carefully removed, will profper 
well, and bear Plenty of Fruit, 

without 
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without any pruning at all ; fo in 
Standard-Trees that have been well 
managed at firft. Pruning does not 
appear to be at all neceffary. 

We ihall now enquire into the 
Eeafons for pruning of Wall-Trees ; 
in order to which it is neceflary 
to conJider, That all the Trees 
which we plant againft Walls, are 
thus ftation'd becaufc they are fuch 
as are Natives of the warmer Cli- 
mates, and therefore require the 
Affiftance of a Wall to defend them 
againrt the Severity of our Winter 
Storms, and a]fo to receive fuch a 
Warmth from the Wall in the Sum- 
mer, as may expedite the Ripening 
of thefr Fruit ; for a Wall heated 
by a few Hours of the Summer's 
Sun, will remain with a Warmth 
in it a long Time after the Sun ha? 
left it; and the Shoots of our walled 
Trees being nailed to it, wiU be 
advantaged by that Warmth, lo as 

to 



to find little Difference between 
the Warmth of the Wall and that 
, of its own Climate. Again, the 
nailing of thefe Trees cloie to the 
Wallj fecures iheir Shoots and 
Branches from being bruifed by 
"Winds or Hurricanes, 

Thus we lee the Occafion of plant- 
ing Trees againfl: Walls ; and the Ad- 
vantages we receive from it, is. That 
our Fruits againft our beft expofed 
Walls, will ripen near a Month foon- 
er than thofe growing upon Stan- 
dards, if we fliould happen to have 
any Standards of the fame Sort; fo 
that befides the planting of fuch 
Fruit-Trees againll Walls as abfo- 
iutely require them, it is thought 
advifable to plant others, in order 
to bring their Fruit earlier than 
ufual to the Table. 

In this Cafe it is neceffary to 
cojifider, Firft, That our Trees have 
tl:ieir Branches fpread in good 

Order, 



Order, and that the Branches which » 
we lay to the Wall, be Inch as will 
bring Fruic. Alio we muft have 
Regard to the Number of Branches 
which we lay to the Wall, that 
we may leave Room enough for 
thoie Shoots which will be made 
the Summer following ; and again. 
That we allow no Branches to lie 
a-crofs one another, nor ftrain in 
any Branch which happens to fhooC 
forward in a Tree. Thefe are gene- 
ral Rules; and as to Particvilars, 1 
fhall begin with the Peach> and di- 
icSt the Manner of pruning it. In 
this we are to obferve. That the 
fruit-bearing Branches are thofe of 
the laft Year, and no others. The 
fmalleft Shoots which have iinlfli'd 
their Growth the laft Midfummer, 
are thofe which will bear; and the 
larger Shoots will be unfruitful for 
this Year : But if we want to fill 
up a Vacancy, they will be of Ufe, 

by 
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by producing bearing Shoots for 
the following Year. Of the fmall 
or bearing Shoots, we mull pre- 
ferve thofe which will befl: come 
to the Wall, and may prune off 
their Tops, provided we leave two 
or three Leaf-Buds beyond the 
Ploffom-Buds^ otherwife the Blot 
ibms, though, they may fet or knit 
for Fruit, will drop and diiappoint 
ps. In the leaving of large Shoots 
to fill Vacancies, we muft have 
Kegard to their. Strength when we 
prune or top them, u/^- if they 
are a Yard long, and as thick as 
one's little Finger ac the Bottom, 
we may leave them full two Foot 
long, confidering that every Shoot 
is a Plant growing upon a Tree, 
and the more Buds we leave, fo 
the Branches they make will be leis 
nourilh'd and lefs vigorous, than if 
we were to leave only a few ; and 

fmaller 
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as I have mentioned above> 'tis the 
fmaller Shoots in this Cafe that 
will bear Fruit at this Time of 
Pruning, which is the Spring Pru- 
ning, and muft be performed when 
the fevere Weather is over. We 
muft then be careful to cut out all 
the dead or canker 'd Wood, and 
nail every Branch in its proper 
PlacCj rather with Lift of woollen 
Cloath than Leather, becaufe 
Leather, after it has been wet, grows 
hard, and is apt to bind too clofe 
about the tender Shoots, and occa- 
fion them to canker. 

Again, about Midfummerj when 
the Summer-Shoot is compleated, 
we muft lay Up to the Wall as ma- 
ny of the new Shoots as we can 
conveniently, in order to be ad- 
jufted the Spring following j at that 
Time we muft cut off all the ftrag- 
gling Shoots which do not grow na- 
turally, 

C 



rurally, to be laid to the Wall, ob- 
fervlng to cut them clofe to the 
Stem which they fpring from r And 
as it IS in Peaches, fo it is alfo in 
Neftarines, necefiary to obfervc 
the Djrcftions above; for the Man- 
ner of their growing and bearing 
IS the fame : Nor is the Pruning 
of the Abricot very different, 
only the Abricot is more apt to 
ra»^p, or fhoot into great Wood, 
than the Peach or Neflarine, and 
is not fo fubjeft to Canker, 

When we find onr Abricot fo 
difpofed, we muft bind down fom? 
of its larger Shoots horrizontally 
to ^he Wall, fhortening them a 
little ; and the January following 
we may open the Ground about it, 
and cut oft* a great Root, or two, 
which will prevent its Vigour for 
the future, and difpofe it for Fruit- 
bearing. In all thefe Prunings we 

muft 





muft fpread our Branches as hori- 
zontally as we can ; by which Meant 
the Bottom of ourWall will be filled, 
which too generally is left naked 
and ufelefs* 

The Pruning of Plums againft 
Walls muft likewife be the fame 
with theAbricotj for thefe, as well 
as the Abricotj Peach, and Nefta- 
rinCj bring their Fruit upon the 
Shoots of the laft Summer- But 
we muft obferve among the great 
Varieties of Plums, that fome will 
Ihoot more rigoroufly than others, 
and there will be a coufideiable Dif- 
ference between the Subttance of 
the bearing Shoots of one fort, and 
thofe of another ; however, they 
will always be Ijnowh by being the 
leaft Shoots of the Tree they grow 
upon : And for the others, which 
are Shoots for Wood, they muft, if 
we want them, be topp'd in Pro- 
portion 

Cx 



portion to their Length and Sub- 
ftance, as I faid before. And it is 
neceffary fometimes to leave one of 
thefe entire without pruning, to 
carry off the too great Luxuriance 
of a Tree, 

The other Stone-Fruit, which I 
fhall have Occafion to mention, is 
the Cherry, which alfo brings its 
Fruit upon the Shoots of the laft 
Year ; to that we muft be tender 
how wt cut off thofe Shoots, efpe- 
cially of the May-Cherry^ and the 
Morrello. Some Cherries are apt 
to bring their BIoffom-Buds inCIut 
ters, which one may ala^ays difco- 
ver at Midjummer ; but none of 
thefe love the Knife ; We muft ob- 
ferve in their Pruning to leave their 
Summer-Shoot as perfefl as poffible; 
for all that is neceffary to take from 
them, is the Autumn Shoot ; for 
they do Harm in expending the 
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Juices of the Tree to no Pur- 
poie. 

There is one Remark which we 
may make upon the Fruits before 
mentionedjWhich is,l'hat the Fruit- 
Buds ftand clofer together than the 
Leaf-Budi?', and are more Turgid. 
But t)efore I leave the Cherry, I 
am to take Notice, that 'tis the 
common Prafticc to top the Shoots 
when we lay them to the Wall ; 
fo that we may obferve there is 
little Difference in the Management 
of the feveral Sorts of Stone-Fruir, 
which are thofe chiefly which are 
cultivated againft Walls, the Peache?, 
Neflarines, and Abricots, againft 
fuch Walls as are expofed to the 
South Sun, the Plums and Cherries 
to the W^efi and Eaft Afpe£!:s ; and 
alfo to thefe Afpefls iome of the 
moft forward Peaches may be ex- 
pofed, 

Ic 
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It reitiams now that I fliould 
prefcribe che Method of pruning 
Pears againlt Walls ; for fometlmes 
it is thought necel&ry to give them 
that Afliftance, becaufe fome Sorts 
of chem will not bring their Fruit 
to Maturity without fuch Help ; 
But I cannot join with the common 
Practice of planting Pears, which 
are hard to ripen againit Walls 
which are expofed to a North Af- 
pe£t, where they arc more out of 
tlie Sun s Way than if they were 
in Efpaliers, or in the open Ground : 
It would be much more to the Pur* 
poCsj if they are fuch as want ex- 
traordinary Heat, to plant them 
againft a Wall, which lies expofed 
to the South Sun: Here they will 
have an Opportunity of ripening 
their Juices ; but to be bury *d in 
Shade will only make their Fruit 
larger, and their Juices harlh* 

But 



But let us confider what gene* 
ral Rules may be laid down for 
the Pruning of Pears. Of this 
Fruit I mufl: remarkj as I have 
done before of the Stone-Fruits, 
That we lhall find fome Sorts will 
always be more luxuriant than o* 
thers, or more inclining to run in- 
to great Wood : Some will make 
Shoots in a Summer above an Ell 
longj and near an Inch Diameter ; 
at the Bottom of the Shoot j others 
will not produce Shoots of half 
the Strength ; and in thefe the 
fmaller Branches will fooncft bear 
Fruit. But the others are not to 
be defpifed ; for a little Time will 
make them fruitful, that is, they- 
wiil produce Fruit-Branches with- 
out pruning, as i& evident in Stan- 
dard-Trees. It is to be confidered 
principally in this fort of ♦Fruit* 
Tree, that fome Sorts will produca 

Fruic 



Fruit upon the Shoots of the laft 
Summer, even to the very Tops of 
their Branches : Other Sorts there 
are which bring their Fruit upon 
the Shoots of two Summers ; and 
fome which only bring Fruit upon 
the Shoots of three Summers. This 
Difference happens from the Juices 
of one Sort that are more eafily 
digefled than others; thofe which 
are digefted the fooneft, bear Fruit 
the foonefl. Of theic Sorts we 
ought to leave at Pruning-Time 
as many Shoots as may be conve- 
nient to fill the Wall eaiily, fo as 
to le^vc Room for the Produ£l of 
the Summer, and cut all the reft 
away clofe to the Stem. In thofe 
other Kinds which bear upon the 
fecond Summer's Wood, we muft 
be careful in the ordering our 
Branches fo, as to let our Tree con- 
fift of immediate bearing Branches 

and 
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one half, and of fuch as will come 
to bearing the following Year an- 
other half ; fo we may expeft a 
good Share of Fruit every Yean And 
in the Pruning of thofe Trees which 
bear upon th^Wood of three Sum- 
mers, let there only appear at one 
Time a third Part of the Tree for 
immediate Bearing, one Third for 
the Summer following, and another 
for the Summer after that, oblerr* 
ing to talNe away that Wood which 
has born Fruit every Year at the 
Pruning Seafon, which may be 
any Time in the Winter, but beft 
in November* 

By this Means we ihal! always 
have our Trees in a bearing Stare ; 
and they will not lie under the Im- 
putation of being bad Rearers, which 
is the general Excufe of bad Pru- 
ners. The bearing Buds of all 
Pears are made at Midfummer^ and 
D they 



they are then very eafily diftin- 
guiftied, becaufe they are three 
Times as large as the Leaf-Buda, 
and very thick and IKort, fomewhat 
of the Figure of a Boy's Top ; and 
upon thoie which Ihould remain 
for another Year, we fhail find at 
Midfummer two finall Leaves at 
«ach Joint. 

Thefe Rules are not only to be 
obferved in the Pruning of Fean 
againft Walls, but in the ordering 
of thofe which are planted in 
Hedges or Efpaliers ; for they muft 
be managed the fame Way, except 
only if we find our Trees unruly, 
or over-luxuriant, it is proper in 
ElpaJiers to let a llngle Branch in 
the Middle of every Tree grow up 
without pruning, and as ic rifes 
above the Efpalier, let it make a 
Stem of about two Foot, and then 
allow it to grow into an Fe-^d. 

From 
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Fotn this "Way of Manageniert 
the fupertiiious Juices in theHedgc- 
Parr of rhe Tree wiil be drawn oiF, 
and the Branches In the Hedge- Part 
will come to Bearing much fooner 
than rhey would otherwifedo;and 
the fame Time the great Demand 
of Nourifhment below, will io mo- 
del the upright Branch, that it will 
come to Bearing alfo. 

It is by chefe Rules that we 
ought to prune all Pear^ Trees, ei- 
ther againft Walls, or in Efpallers; 
and the Difficulty is, that in Efpaliers 
we Ihould keep them in a regular 
Form, and of a certain Height ; but 
as long as we can lay our Branches 
horizontally, we are free from the 
other Inconvenience. Mr. Jobrp 
Warner^ a very ingenious Gentle- 
man of Rotherhith, ' has . this Man- 
ner of Management in his Dwarf- 
Tr^cs with good Succefs* 

Dz When: 
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AVhcn be finds a Tree is incKna^ 
blc to run into "Wood, he leaves the 
. moft fturdy Branch which he can 
find in the Middle of the 'free to 
run up and carry ofF the undigefled 
Juices J thefe he very properly calls 
the Wafte Pipes : And this Method, 
with his judicious Rule of keeping 
always his Trees full of young 
Wood, brings him fo great a Qiian- 
tity of fruit as is admirable ; but 
if we do not follow this Prafticc 
in our Dwarfs or Efpaliers, (and 
we cannot well do it on our Walls,) 
and the Trees are yet too luxuriant, 
cut off fome of their great Roots 
in Jmuary^ and it will bring the 
Trees into a better State of Bear- 
ing. . 

We muft obferve, that though 
Standard-Trees, witl^out pruning, 
bear more Fruit in Proportion than 
a Dwarf, or a Tree in Efpalier, yet 
the fruit of the two laft, as well 

as 
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as thofc of the Wall-Trees, is gene- 
rally larger ; the Reafon Is, becaufc 
the Stock has not fo many Branches 
to feed in a Tree that is pruned, 
as in a Standard* 

The Figure of a Dwarf-Tree is 
generally more regarded by the 
Pruner than the Fruit It ought 
to bear, which is the Reafon it 
does not always produce Fruit j 
but take this as a Maxim, That in 
the Management of Dwarf Pears, 
keep your Trees conflantly in 
young Wood, and be affured that 
all Branches of more than three 
Years old are unprofitable, unlefs 
they be fuch as the] young Shoots 
fpring from. 

As for the Management of Ap- 
ples, they are the fame with that 
of Pears, both in Efpaliers and 
Dwarfs ; for I cannot find that 
our Walls need be troubled with 
them ; and a North Wall, or a 

Wall 



Wail wkb aNordi MpeSt, is, m 
way Opinioo, fit fox nocbtng but 
mdb. carlj forts' €£ Fruits as we 
bave a Miad to retard in thdr Ri> 

penxng. 



DISCOURSE 

Concerning the 

IMPROVEMENT 

O F T H E 

P O T A T O E. 

SHEWING, 

Its Manner of Culture, and how to 
make any Soil proper for it; the 
Time and Manner of Planting, 
with the beft Method of raking 
It out of Ground when the Root 
is in its beft Perfe3ion^ and for 
curing and prcferving it for 
Winter Ufe. 

To vrhich ii addd. 



{Proper Dire0iom fir Orderivg and Dtejtni 
it after various Mamiers for she Tabh, 



THE. 



IMPROVEMENT 



O F T H E 



POTATOE. 



HE Potatoe 
England, 
Reign of 



has been in 
fincc the 



ever 
Oueen 
on m 



beth^ as Parkin/on Informs 
us. He tells us, That ic was brought 
firft to thefe Dominions from fome 
of the Northern Parts of America : 
But where, particularly, we do not 
underftand : However it Is of the 
fame Kind of that which we receive 
E from 
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from the warmer Parts of that Con- 
tinent which we generally meet 
with under the Name of Spanijb 
Potatoes, which are too tender to 
grow with us .without Shelter ; and 
therefore can turn to no Advan- 
tage, to be .planted in England. 

Thfe f6ditOes w'e have here, are 
of two Sorts, one with a red Root, 
and the other with a white one : 
The white Soit generally brings a 
larger RoOt than the Red, and the 
Reel is generally fw^eeter tafted than 
the White. 

I am inforiTKd that wc received 
them in England immediately from 
Ireland^ where they have been cul- 
timM Time out of Mind for the 
"Welfare of the poorer People ; but 
in the fevere Winter, Anno 172^4 
the People of Ireland were forced 
tc import them from Liverpool, 

'llie Value of this Root has 
gained fo niuch the good Opinion 

of 
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of the People of Britain^ frora its 
noLirifhing Qiialitiee and eafy Cul- 
ture, that thofe who could find 
out the Way of propagating tbift 
Root amonft us, have fufficientljF 
found their Profits by it ; but as 
there are yet many hundred thou- 
fand who are unacquainted with 
Its Excellencies, it is thought pro- 
per to give them the following Di- 
re£tions for its Ctilture and Uic- 

Having faid thus much of the 
Potatoe, and its Hiftoryj I lhall 
'come next to prefoibe the proper 
Direftions for its Culture. 

As the knobbed Roots of this 
Plant, which are the Parts we only 
ufe for eating, frame themfelves 
very furprizingly in one Summer, 
fo that 1 have feen one fingle Knob, 
that has weighed fourteen Ounces, 
while there has been three more 
upon the fame String, or Leader 

that Root, which have weighed 
- E ^ about 
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afeout fcven Ounces apiec-a ; and at 
the fame Time there has been five 
or fix other Leaders from the fame 
Root, which has carried near as 
much Weight of Potatoes on each 
of them, as the firft I have men- 
tioned; but it ii to be remark'd. 
That the Plant, from whence fprung 
thefe feveral leading Roots, ftood 
fingly, and fprcad every Way from 
its Center about two Foot and a 
half* The Soil it grew in, was a 
fandy Loom, of a yellowifti Co- 
lour, which Soil it fecms moft to 
delight in. 

But when we plant Potatoes in 
great Qiiantities, and for a full 
Crop, one cannot fuppofe that 
every Plant will bring fuch a 
Quantity of Roots as this I fpeak 
of ; for when one of thefe Plants 
are incompaffed by others, as thofe 
muft be as are in a great Planta- 
tion, the Roots have not fuch an 

Oppor- 
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OpporUinity of Ipreading them* 
felv^s, or yielding fo great a Quan- 
ficy of Knobs as a lingle one will 
do. However, as every Root, were 
it to be planted fingle, would not 
perhaps produce half or one third 
Part of that extraordinary one I 
have mentioned above, fo ic has 
been thought advifable to fet them 
at about a Foot or ten Inches diftanc 
in our Plantation, as 1 fhall by-and- 
by more particularly explain. It 
would be necelTary before we begin 
to fpeak of Planting in particular, 
to lay down the proper Rules of 
preparing the Soil for Planting them 
to the bell Advantage ; for as one 
Soil is more favourable to the Pota- 
toe than. another, where that can- 
not ftri&ly be found, it will be 
neceffary to compofe, mend, and 
alter fuch Soils that we have, that 
are not exaftly like the fandy 
Loom 1 have mentioned, 

Siippofe, 
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Suppofe, for Example, om Soil 
is flri£Uy Sand : This, indeed, the 
Potatoe will thrive in very well, 
and the Roots will run in it to a 
great Lengthy becaufe of the Open* 
nefs of its Parts ; but then the 
Knobs win not be fo very large as 
in the fandy Loom 3 therefore, if 
we have any ftiffer Soil at Hand, 
or can tind any by digging or 
boring near the Sput, we ftould 
ufe thifi as a Manure for the Land; 
and for the better mixing of it, we 
may fow a Crop of Turnips on it 
in July, which will mellow it, and 
bring it into good Order for plant- 
ing the Spring following ; for the 
Turnips will be ofF fome Time be- 
fore the Potatoe need be planted. 

In the next Place, if the Soil 
Ihould be fuch as we find in heathy 
Ground, which is generally black 
and fandy, the Peat of heathy 
Turf muft be firft cut off with a 

Breaft. 



Breaft'Plow, and bemg remov'd, 
• may either fer^^e as Fuel for poor 
People, or burnt in a ,Heap, to be 
ftrewed among four and mofly 
Grounds, which will greatly help 
them. In the mean 1'ime wc 
flipuld bore in fearch of Marl, 
which i& commonly found under 
fuch a Soil, or for Loom to mis 
with it^ but if neither of thoie 
can be found, this Soil alone will 
inroduce a nruch better Potatoe than 
the tJand mentioned above ; for this 
abounds in decayed Roots and other 
Parts of V^ctables, which inrich 
it to fuch a Degree, that tuberous 
or knobbed Roots will yield good 
Crops, extreamly fweet to the 
Tallc, clean from Cankers, and of 
a middling Size, efpecially if the 
Land be dry- The large Potatoe, 
indeed, is commonly more efteem'd 
in the Market, than the fmaller 
5ort, becaufc there is lefs Trouble 

' in 
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in drefling the one than the other; 
but the fmaller are commonly the 
fweeteft. 

If the Heathy Ground, we fpofce 
of, fliould happen to lay wet and 
fpringy, we Ihould drain it by 
Ditches, flinging the Eatth we take 
out of the Ditches, over the re- 
maining Surface, which will railc 
that, and allow the Ditches more 
Room to take in the Water. This 
is the only Remedy in fuch a Cafe 
where the Land lies oil a dead 
Level, but where the 'Ground has 
any Fall, one may cure it by Hal- 
low Ditching. 

The Manner of Hallow Ditch- 
ing, after we have chofen our 
Point from the upper Part of the 
Land, to lead from thence to the 
loweft Part a Ditch in a ftraight 
Line, is as followsj 

M^rfc 

J 



Mark out the Ditch three Foot, 
or three Foot and a half wide at 
Top, and cut it floping on each 
Side, till the Ditch is three Foot 
deep, and the Bottom is only 
nine or ten Inches wide ; then, if 
there are any large Scones ther^ 
abouts, fill the Ditch with them 
about a Foot high, or for Want of 
them, make Faggots of the longeft 
Ling or Heath you can get, and 
lay them lengthways at the Bot* 
torn of the Ditch ; but if Broom 
can be had, Rabbins or Faggots of 
that will ftill do much better ; or, 
in ftiorc, any Bufhes will do iq 
this Cafe, fuch as the Gorze or 
Furze; for the Intent of laying 
thefe Buflies or Stones at the Bot* 
torn of the Ditch, is to keep open 
a free Paffage for the Water. 

This Ditch is generally called 
the Head or Prime Drain ; when 
this is made, feveral other Ditches 
F muft 



nnuft be drawn into it from the 
upper and more fpringy Parts of 
the Field, where any Fall can be 
had and made in the iame Manner 
of the firft, which we call Prime 
Drain, and dreffed at the Bottom 
with Stones or Eufties as that was, 
then all of them muft be filled up 
with the Earth ; and the Fields 
which was before fpringy and wet, 
will become by this Means dry and 
fic for Culture, not only for the 
Potatoe, but may be afterwards 
rendered fit for Corn, 

Again, where we happen to have 
a ftiff Soil, fuch as we find in 
many Paftures that are worn out, 
or are annoyed with Springs, the 
Turf may be taken off and burnt 
in little Heaps, by Means of little 
Faggots that may be made of Heath 
or Furze, the Aflies of which Hilts 
muft be fpread over the Ground, 
well mixed with it, either with a 

Spade, 
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Spade, or by Plowing; and if there 
is near the Place any (harp or drift 
Sand, it will make an excellent 
Manure for fuch Land, being well 
mix'd with it. Moreover, if it 
lies near fuch Heath Ground as I 
have been Ipeaking of, fome of 
that Soil fhould be brought upon 
it ; for either that alone, or to be 
mix'd with the burnt Earth of 
drift Sandj will bring fuch ftiff 
Land to an extraordinary good 
Temper and Mellownefs, If a 
Field of this Nature fhould happen 
to be ipringy, or annoyed with 
Waters, as I have mentioned above, 
drain it in the fame Manner- 
There IS another Sort of Soil 
which I have not yet mentioned, 
which is the moft difficult of ali^ 
with Regard to the propagating of 
the Potatoe, and that is a gravelly 
. or ftoney Earth, which is of two 
F z Sorts, 
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Sorts, one Springy, and the other 
dry. , 

, That which is fpritigy, is called 
by the Farmers, with good Reafon 
enough, a cold harfh Soil, and the 
dry Soil a hot burning- Gravel; both 
of which they have little Efteem 
for. ; * , 

; To cure the fir^. Drains jinuft 
be made as above direiled, only ol> 
ferving, that as much of the beft > 
Part of the Surface as comes off 
the Tops of the Ditch- Ways, as 
can be got, fliould be flung over 
the reft of the Ground, to be 
plowed in with it, as well as what 
we can g§t of Adarle, heathy Soil, 
I-oom, or Clay, that the Surface 
may be railed as high as poilible. 

In the hot Gravel we may lay 
on Clay, Loom, heathy Ground, 
Cleanfing of Ditches or Ponds, to 
raife the Surface as much as pofE- 
ble, which will not only render it 

fit 
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fit for the Pocaroe, but bring it in 
Time to bear good Corn, and ocbcr 
valuable Crops- 

In a Word, though I hare fiild 
fo much conceriimg the meliorating 
the fcveral Sorts of Soils upon the 
Potatoe Account, there is never a 
one fingiy, if they lie dry, that 
the Potatoe will not grow in, only 
with this Difierence in the Roots, 
that one will bring fmaller and 
fweeter Roots, and the other lai^ei^ 
and more marketable Roots. 

Note, That if we have but fix 
Inches Staple, or Surface, without 
meeting with a Rock, there will be 
Depth enough for the Potatoe Roots 
to run in ; nay, if there were buc 
five Inches, they may grow tole- 
rably welt. 

I ihail qow proceed to iec forth 
the different Ways of raiCng Pota- 
toes, for there ure two Ways of 
doing it; one by fbwing the Seed» 

and 
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and the ocher, which is the com* 
mon Way, by fetting or planting 
the Roots, or Bits of them. 

V/hen I mention railing the Po- 
tatoe by Seed, it is becaufe feme 
Countries that lie remote from 
thofc where the Potatoe is culti- 
vated, may fave fomcthing in the 
Expence of Carriage, by raifing 
them from the Seed, for the Roots 
to plant an Acre, would come to 
^ good deal of Money by Land- 
Carriage, for fourfcore or a hun- 
dred Miles, while three or four 
Ounces of Seeds will come to a 
Trifle; but then there is this Dif- 
ference between fowing and plant- 
ing, that the Seedlings will not be 
in any Perfediion, till they are two 
or three Years old, and the Plan- 
tations will be in good .Order the 
firft Year. 

As 
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the fowing of Potatoes Is very 
uncommon, and has not as yet been 
mentioned in any Book, I lliall here 
more parricularly fct down the 
Method of doing it. 

Firft, we muft prepare a Bed of 
the fineft Earth we can make, and 
about five or fix Inches deep, of the 
fame Soil continued, which fliould 
be, if poffible, fielh fandy Loom, 
well fifted, and free from Stones, 
or for want of that, a fine, rich, 
black Soil, that is fweet and mel- 
low : Thefe Beds muft be prepared 
about the End of February y or Be- 
ginning of March ^ nay, it will not 
be too late, if it be at the End of 
March ; but the fooner the better, 
if the Ground will work. 

^)^ hen thefe Beds are prepared 
about four Foot wide^ draw Lines 
lengthways of the Bed, about two 
Inches deep, as many as will ftand 
at four or five Inches Diftance from 

one 



one another, and place the Seeds 
about three Inches Dlftance from 
one another, in the Rills or Lines 
that are drawn ; then fmooth the 
Ground over them, and you will 
not fail of a good Crop of Roots 
to plailt out the following Seafon. 

As few Gardeners and Planters 
who are Cultivaters of Potatoes, 
have not yet fkved any of their 
Seed, as not thinking it wprth their 
. while, it may not be unneceflary 
to obferve, That it is contained in 
a black round Berry, as large as a 
Nutmeg, and is ripe in the End of 
July J or in Augufl, each Berry con- 
taining a great many Seedsj which 
may be taken out immediately, to 
be kept dry, during the Winter, 
may be hung up in a dry Room, 
in the Berry, till the Spring fol- 
lowing, at which Time the Seed 
may be taken out to be cleanM, 
and then fown. 

This 
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This laft Way by many is chougJic 
to be the beft for the prefen^ing of 
any Seed. 

Wc come next to fpeak of the 
planting of Potatoes, which Work 
muft be performed in February* 
After the Ground hath been well 
prepared and broken by Plowing, 
wc chufe all the fmall Knobs or 
Roots that we can find in our Re- 
pofitoryj or Store*Houfe, not cx* 
ceeding the Bignefs of a common 
Walnut ; but the more knotty 
they are^ the better ; alfo they will 
fend out fo many more Runners 
from them. 

Or one may cut fome large ones 
to Pieces, leaving two or three 
Knots upon each Piece, and plant 
them, if we have Scarcity of the 
Whole-ones; but the Whole-oneg 
yield much the beft Crop. 
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We plant thefe Roots^ by making 
Holes in the freih turn'd-up Earth 
with a Dibble, fach. as they plant 
Beans with ; which may be done by 
Women and Children ; the firft 
making the Holes with the Dibble, 
about three or four Inches deep, 
and about nine or ten Inches afun- 
der, and the Children following 
them, to lay a Root in each Hole ; 
by which Means a great Deal of 
that Work may be performed in a 
Day, at a fmall Expencej after 
which the Ground may be drawn 
ov^r with a fine HarroWj or a Rake, 
to cover the Roots, and we may 
expcfl a good Crop about Augufl 
following* 

When we find the Seeds begin to 
ripen, by the Berries turning blac- 
kifh, we may be affured that the 
Roots are come to the greateft Per- 
feflion they will be at that Year, 

which 



wfiich is a Guide to direfl: us whe 
to cake them up. 

When our Crop is thus ready, 
take the firft fair Weather, employ 
Men with four-fanged Forks, w hofe 
Fangs are not too wide afunder, 
leaft feme of the Roots fhould 
efcape them. The Manner of per- 
forming this Operation, is to place 
the Fork upright, and letting one's 
Foot upon the Iron Part of the 
Fork, prefs it down right in the 
Ground, and then drawing back 
the Stall, the Ground and Roots 
will rife together. Women or 
Children may follow the Men, to 
pick the Potatoes clean from the 
Halm, into Baskets, to be carried 
to fome plain Place in the Field, 
where the Sun has the moft In- 
fluence, and where Water, if pof* 
fible, may be had in Plenty, to 
wafh them from the Dirt or Soil, 
for the cleaner they are, the better 
G z they 



they fell at Market, where chiefly 
they are fold by the Pound, for 
m fome Places they are fold by the 
MeafurCy efpecially at the firft 
Hand they are fold by the Euflbel, 
or by the hundred Weight. 

When the Potatoes are well 
wafted and cleanfed, fpread them 
thinly on fome even Piece of Land, 
to dry in the Sun for two Days, 
turning them once each Day ; for 
they inuft be very dry on the Out- 
fide, before we houfe them, other- 
wife they will be very fubjeft to 
rot in the Winter. 

When tilis is done, we may car- 
ry Part of them to the Market, and 
lay up the rell in a dry Place, to 
be ufed at Difcredon; and they 
will keep good till the End of Feb- 
ruaryy or the Middle of March fol- 
lowing; fo that they are in Seafon 
all the Winter about ; and the 
poorer Sort of People are moll out 
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of Bufincfe, and arc at double Ex- 
pellees in their Way of Living. 

In the gathering of them in the 
Field, let all the Halm be laid in 
Heaps, to be burnt as iSon as ic is 
dried; which -will prevent the 
Ground from being too thickly co- 
ver *d with them the following Year, * 
for this will deftroy the Seed ; and 
if there fhould be an Annoyance of 
any odd Roots in the Ground the 
Year following, they may eafily be 
deftroy'd, if we plough ic when 
the Stems are half grown ; which 
is the Method that was taken in 
the great Field near Fulham, and in 
other Places near London, 

It may not be amifs to mention, 
that the white Potatoe, which is 
generally the largefl: in its Root, 
does beft in the ftrongeft or heavieft 
Ground ; and for the lighter 
Grounds, the red Sort feems to de- 
light, 
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light, and is much fweeter than 
the former. 

About Bath the red Potatoe is 
chiefly known ; buc they are very 
fmall, on tnat Side of the Country, 
Vhlch has given fome Gentlemen 
Occafion to think that there are 
two forts of red'TOoted Potatoes^ 
and have even brought them from 
Bath to London for their own Ufes, 
judging them to be much fweeter 
than the larger Sort, 

But upon Inquiry, I found t'-'ere 
were no other Difference between 
the fmall and great red Sort, but 
what happened from the Difference 
of the SoiJs^ and from planting 
thofe about Bath much clofer to 
one another than they do ia other 
Places. 

Having now given my Reader 
an Account of the feveral Ways of 
propagating the Potatoe, it will be 
neceffary to inform him, that the 

Root 
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Root affords a nourifiiing and very 
ftrengthening Diet, and proves of 
excellent Ufe to the poorer Sort of 
People, where Money or Corn is 
fcarce j 1 therefore proceed to fee 
down the feveral Methods of Dret 
ling them. 



Various Ways of Preparing 
and Drefling Potatoes for 
the Table. 

JT rauft firfl; be known that the 
Pomoe-Root is the only Part 
that Plant, which may be 
eaten ; (and that only after it 
is pafl: the Fire, or is reduced to 
Tenderneis by boiling in Water;} 
but the latter is much the beft Way 
of preparing it for the feveral Ufes 

which 
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which a nice Cook would put k 
to. 

A Method for Bailing the Potatoes^ and 
of the Choice of Wat€n 

IF the Potatoe IhouIJ not have 
Water enough, it will crack and 
break before it is half rendered 
mellow ; therefore the more Wa- 
ter we can allow them the bet- 
ter. 

Pump Water, or that of a clear 
Spring, is preferable to River Water, 
though it will be fomewhat longer 
before the Root, boiled in the two 
firft, will be tender and fit for eat- 
ing, than if it were to be boiled in 
the latter^ which is apt to crack or 
break the Root before it Is enough- 
In the preparing this Root it 
muft be obferv^ed that the Water 
boil gently ; for if we give them 
too quick a Fircj they are apt to 

break 



break before they are enough; while, 
on the contrary, a gentle Fire will 
render them equally tender. Like- 
Wifcj if we put ^the Potatoe into 
boiling Water, it will foon crack 
and break to Pieces ; for which Rea- 
fon they are always fet upon the 
Fire in cold Water, that they may 
by Degrees receive the Imprellion 
of the Heat* 

Neither ii it convenient to peel 
them, or take off their outward 
Skin, before they are boiled; though 
fome, to fave the Trouble of doing 
it, while they are hot, pare them 
like Turnips, before they put them 
in Water : But this lafl: Way makes, 
them tafte watery, and takes from 
them much of their natural Rich- 
nefs and Flavour. 

In the boiling of Potatoes, if they 
are pealed, fome puts Salt and bea- 
ten Spice into the Water, which, I 
am told, gives them a very agree- 
H able 



ble Eelifh, if they are to be eaten 
immediately ; But this muft not 
be done by any means, if we de- 
fign them for Puddings, or fuch 
like {wtet Diet; for then they 
ought to be boiled in as plain a 
Manner as poffible, 

"When the Potatoe is boiled 
enough, it may be eaten with vari- 
ous Sauces; either with Salt and 
Butter, or Pepper, which is the 
moft common Way, or with Gra- 
vy ; or with the Juice of Mufh- 
roons boiled with Salt; or elfe ma 
be broiled, with Pepper and Sa 
ftrewed over them, which gives 
them a very agreeable Relifti ; or 
they may be baked with Flefli- 
Meat of any fort, which renders 
them very palatable ; and in all 
'theft Cafes very well fupply the 
Place of Bread. 

Some, after they arc boiled "and 
peeled, lay them In a Pan under 

Roafting' 
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Roafting-Meat^ and ferve them up 
with the Meat. 

Others cut them in Slices and 
fry them. 

One of the IriJIj Ways of drcf- 
fing them, is to fry them with O- 
nions; as likewifecoftew them with 
Onionsj and Pepper and Salt, with 
a little Ale, or fmall Bear and Wa- 
ter. 

Another Method ufed in Ireland 
Is to bake them with Herrings, with 
Sweet Herbsj Pepper and Salt, Vine- 
gar and Water; which is a Difh not 
a little admired by thofe who told 
me of it. 

Where there is a Scarcity of Peafe, 
or none to be had, the beft Sub- 
ftltute for them is the Potatoe, 
which being malted, and put into 
Liquor wherein Pork has been 
boiled, will make as rich Broath as 
if Peafe themfelves had been ufed, 
obfcrving at the fame Time, that 
Hz the . 
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the fame Ingredients, which are 
ufually put into Peafe-Soop, fuch 
as Pepper, or other Spices, with a 
Bunch of Sweet-Herbs, Ihould be 
added. 

The Potatoe likewife, after it has 
been boiled tender, and maflied, or 
beaten fine in a Mortar, being 
mixed with Spice and dried Sweet- 
Herbs beaten fmall, with fome Salt 
and a little Butter, makes an excel- 
lent Pudding for the Belly of a 
Pike or Jack, which is either to be 
baked or roafted, being preferable to 
grated Bread, which is generally 
iifed on that Occalion, 

The fame is likewife as ufeful in 
fuch Puddings as they make for 
for the Belly of a Hare, or a large 
Rabbit, or for a young Faun, and, 
in Proportion to the Charge of the 
common Puddings made upon thefe 
Occafions, will not amount to above 
one third Part of the Expence, 

To 
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To give a State of the Cafe, for 
Example, as near as we can do,. A 
Quarter of a Peck of fine Bread, 
weighing three Pounds and one 
half, cofts now feven Pence Half- 
pence ; and of that, for this Ufe, 
one cannot fuppofe above three 
Pounds of the Crummy Part fit for 
grating : To fupply the Place of 
which, we may reckon about four 
Pound of Potatoes, which may now 
he bought for about Two-penccHalf- 
penny, which is near two third Parts 
lefs than the Bread would be ; be- 
fides, where Bread is ufed to bind 
or hold the Parts of fuch Mixture 
together ; befides likewife, render- 
ing that Preparation iightj which 
the Potatoes will do without any 
other Alliftances ; £o chat there is 
again the faving of the Eggs, where 
Potatoes are uled. 

If the Potatoe is ufed in this 
Sort in the Compofition for the 

Belly 



Belly of a Hare, the Liver of the 
Harp being firfl: boiled, and cut fmall, 
may be made into a Pafte with 
4ie Potatoe, Butter, Spice, and 
Salt, at Pleafure with the Powder 
of Sweet-Herbs, as may be moft 
agreeable, without adding any Suet, 
which is apt to cool too foou in 
the Mouth. 

In fame Places, where they ufe 
fuch a Gompofition in the Belly of 
^*Faun, Bread would be very ex- 
penfive \ but the Potatoe ufed in- 
ftead of it, would render the Charge 
almoft inHgnificant. 

Some good Houfewives, who 
know the Ufe of the Patat09, make 
very good white Puddings in Skins 
with it, ufing it infbjad of Bread ; 
andjf in ftiort, I do not find that in 
any Cafe where Bread is common- 
ly ufed for Things of this Kind^ 
but that the Potatoe i;s ^ pi^oper 
Succedaneum, 

p Again,^ 



Again, the Potatoe-Root being 
boiled, and reduced to a Pulp by 
beating in a Mortar, being mixed 
with Milk, Sugar, and a little Wine, 
makes a very pleafant and nourilli- 
Ing Food f or even without the^Winc 
it is very agreeable. 

Or if fome of the Pulp of the 
Potatoe is boiled in Milk, it will 
thicken It much better than Flower, 
and ferve ia many Cafes to affifl: in 
a "Winter Diet, amongft the poorer 
Sort of People* 

Again, the Pulp of Potatoes made 
into a Pafte, or Dough, with a little 
Milk, and fome Salt, and then 
flatted into Cakes, and baked, is 
often ufed by fome of the poorer 
Sort of People, when Com !s deaf. 

Likewife in Times of Scarcity, 
one may make an agreeable Kind of 
Bread with half Potatoe-Pulp and 
"Wheaten-MeaL 
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Boiled Potatoes mafiied, or made 
into Pulp, will yield a very white 
Flower, when it is prcfled and 
dried, which being then mixed with 
Wheaten-Meal, will make a very 
good and wholefome Bread, being 
wrought in the common Manner 
as Bread is prepared. 

Likewife very good Starch is made 
of the Potatoe-Root, equaling that 
which is made the Common Way 
from Corn. 

Potatoe-Flower mixed with Oil, 
makes a very ftrong Luting for fe- 
vcral Ufcs in Chymiftry. 

In many Places where Patatoes 
are known, the common Way of 
DrelTing them, is to roaft them in 
fiot Wood-Embers, eating them 
with Butter and Salt as one would 
do an Egg. 

Several fine Preparations for the 
Entertainment of the bcft Quality 
have been made with Potatoes ; The 
following is one of them, -u/^. 

A Receipt 
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A Receipt to make Potato^ Puddings 
in Oranges, 

TAKE half a Dozen of larg6 
Seville Oranges, cur a fmall 
Hole on the Top of each of them, 
fcoop out all the Pulp and Seeds 
clean as poffiblej faving the Juice in 
a Gup, to be ftrain'd off; when this 
13 done, let the Orange Peels be 
candid after the common Manner, 
and prtfpare a Pafte as follows, to 
fill them with. 

Take boil'd Potatoes, reduced to 
a fine Pulp, by beating them in a 
Mortar; add to rhis Pulp, as much 
Cream as you fhall judge neceffa* 
ry, with fome Orange^Flower 
Water, a little Cinnamon beaten 
finely to Powder, with as liiuch 
double-refin'd Sugar grated, as Will 
fweeten the whole Mafs to your 
Palate* This being made into a Mafa, 

1 m 



fill the candid Orange-Peels with it, 
and placing them in a thin earthen 
Difti, put them into a flow Oven^ 
till the whole is hot through : 
Thefe are ferv'd up with Sack and 
Butter, and the Juice of Seville 
Oranges pour'd over them, with 
the Garnifh of grated Loaf-Sugar, 
and Slices of Seville Oranges, 

Some admire thefe Puddings, if 
there is a Qiiantity of ftewed Pip* 
pinSj done with Lemon-Peel, marfh'd 
and mik'd with the Potatoe-Pulp, 
the Lemon-Peel being firfl: taken 
out. The Liquor that the Pip- 
pins were ftewed in being a fine 
Syrup, ferves for Sauce, to be poured 
over them. 

N, B. The Orange-Peels candid whole ^ 
may be met with at mojl Confec- 
tioners, 



A Receipt to make a F&tatoe Pudding 
to be baked. 



TAKE the Pulp of boiled 
Potatoes, made fine in a 
ftone Mortar, in Proportion to the 
Quantity you defign to mix ; add 
to this a fourth Part of the Weight 
of Marrow, cut very fmall, with 
as much double refia'd Loaf Sugar 
as will fweeten ic to your Mind. 
Mix thefe well together, after you 
have put in as much Spice, finely 
beaten, as you think proper, with 
Sack, Orange-Juice, *id Orange- 
Flower-Water, as may render it 
agreeable to your Tafte, or for 
want of Orange-Flower-Water, 
Eofe-Water may be ufed; then 
prepare a proper Cruft in a Difh, 
and put in this Mixture, fpreading 
it down, till It is even at the Top j 
then put; Slices of candid Lemoa 
I 2 and 
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and Oraifige-Peel upon k, and bake 
ic in a gentle Oven. 

When you fervc ic up, pour 
over It fomeOratige^reatn. 

Amber Sm of Puddings vphofe Boun* 
dation is B^httoes^ aadis nqt it^t- 
rior ta the former^ viz. 

TAKE equal QUaBtirics of 
PotatpCrPulp and A^les 
chopp'd jfmall ; a fufiicient Quanti- 
ty of Crc^m to mix with tbeia, 
fpme Juice of Oranges, and doublc- 
refin'd Loa&Sugar, yiith. as much 
fine Powdqf of Cloves and Cincu^ 
mon a* you think neceflDiry ; rmi 
it well, and put it in a Pafte* as you 
did the former, adding fpme cacH 
did Lemon and Orange-Feel cunt 
fmall, that it may be equally dit 
perked through the whole Mafs. 

w This, 



This, like the forraer, m\x& be 
baked in a flow Oven, and ferved 
with a Garnifli of Oranges flioed. 

Another "Potatoc Puddings after another 
ManncTy from Chclhire. 

s 

TA K E the Pulp of Potatoes, 
HiafhM and beaten in a 
Mortar as above, what Quantity 
you pleafe ; fuppofe it to be two 
Pound, then add to it fix butter'd 
Eggs, 3s they are ufually prepar J ; 
fome Pepper and Salt, a fourth 
Part of whole Oatn^eal, as many 
Currants; mix this well, and when 
it is laid fiiiooth ita the Pan, lay 
here and there on the Top a Bit of 
Butter, and bake it in a gentle 
Oven. 

Some put into a Pudding of this 
Sort, fome fweet Herbs, chopp'd 
fmall, fuch as Penny-Royal, or fuch 

other 
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other as they moft fancy rhe Taftc 
of. 

Others will leave out the buc- 
ter'd Eggs, and put in their Room 
a fuffident Quantity of Bacon Fat, 
finely cut ; and to thefe add fomc 
Hog's Blood, prepared as they ge- 
nerally do for Hog's Puddings. 



To make Pot/ttO£.m Fritters, 

TAKE of the Potatoe-Piilp 
mafh'd and ftraln'd from 
its Juices, after the Potatoes have 
been carefully boil'd, mix them 
with Milk, Powder of Cloves, Cin- 
namon, and double^refiny Loaf- 
Sugar, of each enough to render 
the Batter palatable j then flired 
fome Apples finally and mix them 
well with the Batter, and fry them 
like other Fritters in Hog*s Lard. 



Another 



Another Sort of Fritter. 

THIS Fritter is made partly . 
after the fame Manner as 
the former, with regard to the Bat- 
ter, that is, with Poratoe-Pu!p 
mix'd with JVIilk or Cream; but 
for the Spice, in this Cafe, it may 
be either Jamaica Pepper, or com- 
mon Pepper, finely beat ; to which 
add a little Salt, and fome Cur- 
rants, as you may think conve- 
nient, with Beef-Suet chopp'd 
fmaiL 

N. B. The frfl Kind of Fritter is 
to be garnijhed tvith double-refind 
Loaf-Sugar grated^ and Slices of 
Orange 'j and the lafl m$b grated 
Sugar and Cinnamon, 

The Curious, from what Re- 
ceipts I have mentioned above, for 

pre- 



preparing and ordering the Potato^ 
for the Table, may me it in many 
different Ways that has not been 
mentioned ; however, before I con- 
clude, I cannot help obferving. 
That they arc frequently eaten with 
Salt-Fi{h, and with Bacon, where 
other Roots are wanting. 



FINIS. 



